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He convincingly refutes Frazer's theory of the magician-king (pp. 49-53) 
as well as his theory of married deities. He advances strong arguments 
against Wissowa's conjecture that the Argei represented Greeks who were at 
some earlier period sacrificed by drowning. On the other hand, he supports 
Wissowa's explanation of the indigitamenta as forms of invocation. 

Furthermore, many original suggestions and theories occur. One of 
these, of especial interest to students of literature, deals with the manner 
of singing the Carmen Saeculare. On p. 108 it is conjectured that the Flamen 
Dialis, whose bondage to the taboos imposed upon him points to a very 
primitive origin, was the representative of the ancient priest of Juppiter 
Latiaris, who was transferred to Rome when that city became the chief 
center of Latium. The sacrificial words made esto are explained (pp. 182 ff.) 
as based on the idea that "a mystic current of religious force passed through 
the victim from priest to deity and perhaps back again." As a solution 
of the vexed problem of the original function of Mars the author suggests 
(pp. 132 ff.) that the god was not a spirit of either agriculture or war alone, 
but a divinity of the wilder regions on the outskirts of civilization, to be 
propitiated both for help against enemies beyond, and for the protection of 
crops and cattle within, the boundaries of human activity. 

On p. 77 we find the theory that the Lar was not the spirit of the supposed 
founder of the family, but presided over the ground belonging to a house- 
hold; and that his cult was introduced into the house through the slaves 
who were allowed to participate in the worship of these Lares Compitalicii 
at the hearth as well as at the compita. This view, however, rests upon a 
rather narrow definition of the word compitum and upon an ambiguous quota- 
tion from Cato De Agricultura 5, which is open to another interpretation. 

The appearance of the volume is exceptionally good. Misprints and 
other errors are rare. For the word "latter" on p. 416 "former" should be 
read. On page 45, the Classical Quarterly is meant. 

Harold L. Axtell 

University of Idaho 



The Works of the Emperor Julian. With an English translation 

by Wilmer Cave Wright, Ph.D. Vol. I. "Loeb Classical 

Library." New York: Macmillan, 1913. $1.50. 

This first volume contains the two panegyrics on Constantius, the 

panegyric in honor of Eusebia, and the two difficult nee-Platonic essays, 

the hymn to King Helios, and the hymn to the Mother of the Gods. Mrs. 

Wright was well equipped for her task, and has accomplished it in a fashion 

that does not disappoint the expectations raised by her dissertation on 

Julian and her history of Greek literature. The translation is smooth, 

accurate, and idiomatic. The brief introductions place the reader at the 

right point of view. The footnotes supply all needed dates and references 
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to the numerous passages of classical literature imitated by Julian. A 
number of plausible emendations due to Mrs. Wright herself, or communi- 
cated by friends, improve corrupt passages of the text, if they do not certainly 
restore Julian's hand. In 15A she reads with probability from Plato Rep. 
424D wapaSvofievrj instead of viroSvo^ien;. In the desperate passage 12D 
dXXa tov /n«v ovk ipaartXcvare iroiKtkaiv rj$w efiiretpias XP E "* sne suggests 
dXXa T.S /t«v 8s. This, I think, indicates the true remedy. But it will 
hardly bear her translation "Yes, even Odysseus who never ruled an empire, 
etc." (italics mine). By keeping her emendation, and inserting the inter- 
rogative rts after t/Wi'Aevo-t, we get, I think, the required meaning: 
"But what need had Odysseus, who never ruled an empire .... of mani- 
fold experience." This prepares us for the contrasted case of Constantius 
who does need the wide experience which Homer superfluously bestowed 
upon Odysseus. 

Paul Shorey 



The Old Testament in Greek, According to the Text of Codex Vaticanus, 
Supplemented from Other Uncial Manuscripts, with a Critical 
Apparatus Containing the Variants of the Chief Ancient Author- 
ities for the Text of the Septuagint. Part III: Numbers and 
Deuteronomy. Edited by Alan England Bbooke and Nokman 
McLean. Cambridge: The University Press, 1911. Pp. 407- 
676. $5. 

The sumptuous Cambridge edition of the Septuagint which began to 
appear in 1906 moves slowly forward. Without undertaking to construct a 
text, it prints that of Vaticanus where it is preserved, falling back where it 
fails upon Alexandrinus, and giving an elaborate apparatus of the readings 
of other manuscripts and versions. With the second part (1909) this change 
was made in method, that where the first hand of Vaticanus stood alone or 
nearly so, while the second or third had good support, the reading of the first 
hand should give way to the better attested reading. In this particular, 
therefore, the printed text of Parts II and III is an improvement upon that 
of Swete. The fifth-century manuscript of Deuteronomy and Joshua now 
designated ©, which Mr. Freer obtained in Cairo in 1906, was fortunately 
available in time for use in the apparatus. The accounts given in the 
Prefatory Note of the manuscripts employed are necessarily brief, but might 
at least include such particulars as date and contents. The Cambridge 
editors agree with Professor Sanders that the chief interest of © is its evidence 
of the early existence of a text closely related to that of the valuable but late 
cursives g and n. Some ambiguities and omissions noted by Mr. Sprengling 
in Professor Sanders' collation of © (Deut. 7:15; 8: 14; 9:11; 18:20; 
19:14; 22:8; 27:15,26; 28:63; 32:8; cf. Amer. Jour. Theol, XV [1911], 



